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T only wear it ina land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors, Pope. 





LET THOSE WHO DON’T LIKE ENGLAND, 
LEAVE IT. 


The sneaking courtier, and corruption’s tool, 
Yaus speak the language of both knave and fool. 
“ Let those who do not like the country leave it ;” 
Mv cnswer is, (in metaphor receive it) 
Ii bags molest me as in bed L iie, 
I will not leave my bed for them, not I, 
Bot ROUT THE VERMIN, every bug destroy: 
NiEW MAKE MY LED, and ail its sweets enjoy. 
Crio Rickman. 


The triumph of legitimacy, and the return of the good old 
times, are exemplitied by new examples every day. Last 
week Mr. Bennet gave a glorious illustration of their cilects, 
in a petition from five theusand people in the neighbourhood 
of Wolverhampton, who praycd the legislature, if no labour 
could be fouud for them at home, the house of commons 
would be kind enongh to find them the means fer transporta- 
tion. Now, what say the advocates of the Pitt system. Is 
not this weathering the storm ina most glorious manner, 
Ilere is ample cause for exultation at the triumph of those 
principles v.lich were to restore the blessings of secial order, 
ol good government, and the general happiness of the world. 
Here is a beautiful climax of all those splendid actions, 
which all the panders of power, the Cannings, the Castle: 
reaghs, the Southeys, the Couriers, and the excise officers of 
the day, have told us future bards, and future historians 
would sing or write of, for the wonder and admiration of /u- 
fure generations. Perhaps these gentlemen anticipated that 
the present age wonld be much more inclined to weep over 


the memory of them, and have therefore consigned these 


praises, and these triumphs to those who may indulge in the fof which vou now se justly complain. 
: 7 ‘ ’ 


description of our heroic deeds, without purchasing them 


by famine, guilt, misery, and degradation. 


begin to think they assume a most ridiculous figure. Many 
of these present petitioners, perhaps, have been wont to roar 
out in their drunken revels, for the destruction of the french, 
and to shout God save the King, and long live the Church, 
while they were driving rapidly down the declivity of the 
infernal system whieh has led them at last to the gulph of 
ruin beneath .{, into which have been precipitated all their 
property, ail their hopes, and all their comforts, and into 
which it wonld be almost a charity to throw themselves, 
and stifle at once the evils which are now so intolerable as to 
render life a burthen, 

What do they think now of the just and neeessary war, in 
the blasphemous language of their state deceivers, on which 
Canning and Castlereagh congratulated them at the glorious 
termination ? Can they breakfast upon their glory, or dine 
upon their glory?) Can they shelter their families from the 
inclemency of the season by their glory, or will glory mend 
the tattered rags that bang about their children like old en- 
signs ina rumed building. ‘To be sure Canning and Castle- 
reagh can live well enough apon (their share of the glory; 
they eat, drink, and sleep upon it very comfortably: ‘Their 
share of the glory has clothed them in splendid attire, and 
they roll threugh the streets in gay equipages with as much 
insvlence as if they deserved them: their appetites are 
courted with every delicacy; and there is nothing too mag- 
nificent fer them to possess, or too rich for them to devour. 

Rut you who now petition to be transported from that 
+t 


country wiich you bave exhausted vour health, vonr youts, 


and your little property, to defend, what say you to all this 


elory? It is almost cruel to mock you with the folly of your 


past conduct ; and vet it is impossible not to sce, that your 


credulity and ignorance have led you into all the dithculties 





Some of those who 
j pray for transportation as a blessing, in the neighbourhood of 


Wolverhampton, may probably recollect that the learned, 


Ihe good people tie loyal people, and the patient people, | just, and patiiotic Priestly, was driven from that part of the 


eee e ‘ a ' 
2s te sycophantic ministers have called them, that they 


Might stand still and have their pockets picked, must now 





t . ‘ . 
country by a church and king mob ; thatin those days to be 


the friend of freedom abroad, was to incur the hazard of life 


——— - —_~ > 
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f.om a blind and infuriate populace, arged on by a corrupt 
and profligate administration, Never will the world forget, 
that at that period, the selfish, sordid, sons of England, 
were ready, nay anxious to render their courage subservient 
to the worst purposes of a mad coalition of despots against 
the rising liberties of France; never will posterity cease to 
blush for that infamous era of the British History, when her 
sons were eager to harness themselves to the blood-stained 
chariot of tyranry, and run a rash and ruinous career against 
the freedom of others, until at last they found the trammels 
which they had voluntarily assumed, rivitted firmly upon 
their neck, and fe!t the scourge applied to themselves, with 
which they had madly armed their rulers to lash others into 


submission, 


visions have past away:—they are derided throughout a 
world which has plundered, or defeated them; and the 
boasted residence of freedom has been metaphorsed, in the 
language of the poet, into— - 


A nest of tyrants, and a den of slaves! 


Commerce has shifted her sail; manufactures are at a 
stand, agriculture overburdened with taxes that it cannot 
pay; and instead of a nation of happy, industrious, and 
contented faces, all is apprehension, and despair; aud no 
one thrives or can possess the hope of thriving, but those 
herpies in society who feast and fatten upon the public 
misery. The strength, the sinews of the naiton, are in a 
state of unnatural relaxation that threatens immediate disso- 
jution: and although some of the excrescences of the state 
seem to flourished like fungus upon a rotten tree, vet it is 
evident that all must ultimately sink into the vortex of misery 
which the present system has entailed upon the country. 

Even the privileged orders, as they are called, have no 
great cause for exultation. They may be eaten last; bu 
the system will inevitably close upon them, or their imme- 
diate descendants. When more than a fourth part of the 
nation are dependant upon the charity of the rest; another 
fourth part of whom have now nothing to bestow upon others, 
every father of a family must see that, whatever may be now 
his situation, some one or more of his children must be en- 
tangled in the distresses which his apathy and inditference 
have contributed to heap upon his country, When his pro- 
perty is divided amongst them, or rather between them and 
the taxgatherers, the largest hoard will dwindle to nothing, 
and his descendants may ve destined to beg, where their 
ancestor iniended them to subsist in honest independance. 
What a dreadful anticipation must it be for every parent, to 
fear that be has entailed upon his innocent offspring the 
curse of an unceasing taxatioa, which shall bind him to la- 
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bour without reward, or, still worse, to idleness, wiilout a 
necessary subsistence; and if a spark of patriotic fire re- 
main in any of those careless bosoms, who have hitherto been 
content to barter the noblest feelings of the mind, for the 
acquisition of some scraps of paper, wich have been mis- 
takenly called wealth; if one spark of patriotism inherit any 
of these bosoms, how maay will burn indignant at their own 
dishonour, when they shrink from the reflection that their 
sordid, selfish apathy has been a principal means of the 
triumph of that system which las exciled the best boast ef 
theiz forefathers from the land; has rendered England fit 
onty to be inhabited by slaves; and rendered transportuzion 
aad exile, bicssings worthy of being petitioned and preved 
for, by the starving wretches who cannot find food for tieir 


All the dazzling dreams are now over; all the frenzied | labour, if they were content to walk in the primitive naked- 


i ness of Adam. 


One honorable member of the honorable House of Com- 
mons, contended that the sentiments of the petitioners who 
| prayed for the means of leaving the country, were not the 
sentiments of a// the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; to 
which Mr. Bennett replied, that he only intended the peti- 
tion to speak the seutimeats of those who signed it. Jr, 
doubtless, never entered into the mind of Mr. Bennett, that 
all the people wished to emigrate from that place. He 
knew there were placemcn, and pensioners, who were wel! 
enough satisfied to stay where they were; that while thetr 
wages Were paid, it was not a matter of moment with them, 
what measures were taken by the ministers, or what misery 
was felt by the people. ‘The honorable member knew these 
men too well, to suppose they felt any sympathy for the dis- 
tress that surrounded them, or that their feelings were acute 
enough to be touched by the anguish and despair which 
had not yet entered their own dwellings. In both church 
and State, there are certainly many who prefer England to 
all possible countries ; and many also who would even pre- 
ter what they have found an earthly paradise, to heaven it- 
sel, The fat, sleek rector, who counts his thousands per 
quarter will net yct think of removing; but the poor curate 
who does all his drudgery, upon forty or fifty pounds a veer, 
may think it high time to look round him, and see whether 
he can colleet evough of bis little store to exile himself from 
the land of his fathers, and the country of bis devotion. 
Our holy Archbishops are, no doubt, still content to preach 
humility and the advantages of poverty, ouce a year, while 
they enjoy stipends which priuces in some countries would 
envy invain; and the numberless participatoss in the bles- 
sings of the fythe-system, are satisfied still to remain, and 
charitably preach resignation to the poor suffering farmer, 


who may be impious enough to think them as bad as the 
wolyes who enter the sheepfold rather to devour, than <a. 
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teach, There may be, too, some immensely rich men in all 
profes-ions, who are so lost to every generous feeling, that 


content with the daily luxuries their table presents to their 

sensual appetites, they are regardless of the future conse: | 
quences even [9 themselves, of the system upon which they 
have risen clastic and free as corks, while the really important! 
classes have been fettered with won, and sunk silently to the 4 
bottom, Put whea the farimer ceases to cultivate the eurth, 
abere wil our pious instructors find their share of the pro 
duce. ‘Lhey ean pray foe rain; and it will sometimes des. 
cend; but they will pray in vain for the barvest, if the far 
mer sow not the seeds, and prepare not the ground for the | 
r production, Thus every cmigration takes something from | 
their hoard; and the progressive hand of desolation will] 
shortly leave even those men nothing but to mourn over the 

desert which they have assisted to Create ; and count over 
the idle slaves that may remain obedient to them; for when 

capital, skill, and enterprise are withdrawn, the mere pas- 
sive exertion of slaves will rarely afford the tn cans of luxury 

to their presuming inasters, 

Nay even the great and mighty masters of our destiny, 
those self-fancied Hercules, who would strangle in their 
imbecile fingers, every spark of liberty, will find that they 
have but contributed the mure speedily to the ruin of the 
svstem Which they would uphold at the expeuce of all that 
has been sacred to Englishinen, and dear to freedom. It is 
only in the general prosperity, that any part of society can 
be ultimately prosperous and happy. A man with one arm 
might pretend to fieht, and a man with but ove leg, to run, 
as justly as a statesman could imagine thet avy class of 
society can be injured without affecting the well-being of the 
whole, Those wretched politicians who legislate only for 
favored portions of society ulways discover their error, in 
the ruin of the whole. 

Mr. Rose, om the question of the salt duty has asserted 
« selfevident truth, which ought to convince Ais friends of 
the danger of the system, "Phe opponents of that oppressive 
aud unequal tax, contented for its repeal, because it bore 
with peculiar hardship upon the Lower orders. ‘To which | 
that cunning and for once candid statesman, Georze Rose, 
is sail to have replied, ¢hat it did so; and besides, that no 
PRODUCTIVE tax could be found which did not bear t 
hardest upon the poor! 

This grand trath then proves that the poor, in a natural | 
healthy state of society, bear all the burthens of the state; 
that all taxation falls ultimately upon /ebour, and that the 
poor are the objects upon whom all productive labour falls. 


It follows, then, that when the labour of the poor is uxpro- 


and when the labouring poor are destitute of the means of 
subsistence, there is a canker-worm eating into the Constitu- 
tion, which will, if not extracted, find its way into the hear 
of society, and unhinge the present frame. 

Will our stetesmen never listen even to the dictates of per- 
senal prudence, Will common sense never find its way into 
courts, and palaces?) Shail the voice ef reason and expe- 
rience speak in vain; and the lesson of past ages Le read 
without improvement. If the present age should neglect 
these solemn truths! ifat can be read without emotion, that 
five thousand starving Englishnen petition for the means to 
leave that country, which commands the produce of the earti 
by her situation, there is indeed no hope for us, But we 
will stl indulge the idea, though Lut in faney, that our 
evil wewius has not so far prevailed—we cannot believe 
‘the sun of Britain set to rise uo more.” 

We may however expect 4 brighter day te rise upon us, 
from the glowing regions of the east, in which are deposited 
the ways and means recently discovered by Mr, Vansittart. 
After having taken so much from the poor, the ministers are 
now condescending enough to offer to lend them a little 
back again, if they can find them proper security for the re 
payment. ‘This is the very munificence of charity! To 
lend the poor ragged and statving wretches what was their 
own money, only by furnishing proper security! Now; of 
course, proper security must mean that sort of seeurity 
which the poor may be able to furnish. Ob, no! not quite 
0 fast. ‘The poor can give no other seeurity but their pa- 
tience, tueir loyalty, and their sufferings; and these funds 
tle ministers seem to think have been quite sutfticiently 
drawn upon already, The poor, therefore, being quite un- 
able to vive security for themselves, are to get their richer 
neighbours to become securities for them, But then their 
rich neighbours will also want security, and what security 
are they to have?) Why, the minister proposes to let them 
take a mortgage of the poors rate, and repay themselves cs 
soon as they con, which may be in the course of a century 
or two, if Mr, Vansittart’s spectacles have the right focus 
fur peeping far enough into futurity. Some impertinent 
oppositionist may ask why the security of the poors rate 
would not do for the ministers, To this the reply is very 
evident, 22?ch men can afford to lend a little, and wait ‘ 
little, and even to lose a little, if things should not come 
round, But the ministers are poor, very poor, in their capa- 
city as ministers, although a few of them are very comfort- 
ably situated as gentlemen. ‘The state therefore must be 
sure that its own wants are secured: before they cau ris! 


. 


anything to supply the wants of others. We have a Little 





ductive to themselves, it cannot be beneticial to the state; 


uigre to say upon this very benevolent scheme heveafter. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONIST. 
No. 2. 
THE TITLE OF THE KING, 


The most prominent feature in the English Constitution, 
is the office of the King, to whom is entrusted the whole of 
the executive power of the state, and the greater part of 
the legislative; for, according to our lawyers, he is the head 
the beginning, and the end of the Parliament. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, not be entirely useless to devote this paper to 
the consideration of the title of the crown, By what right 
is it that the King is such? Is he the mere creature of 
election? or does he claim his throne by an hereditary suc- 
cession? The answers to these questions, which ought to 
be easy and direct, which ought to be in the mouth of the 
plainest Englishman, Blackstone gives in nv less than 28 
pages, and concludes by informing us that he apprehends 
his notions are constifutional. 

Is the crown of Engiand elective or hereditary?) This 
question is very shortly answered by Blackstone; he says, 
‘* As all regal governments must be either elective or here- 
ditary, aud as T believe there is no instance wherein the 
crown of England has ever been asserted to be elective, 
except by the regicides at the infamous and unparalleled 
trial of Clarles I. it must of consequence be hereditary.” 
J, however, am vot much inclined to believe there has been 
no instance of this kind, besides that alluded to by this 
respectable writer. 

{n the time of the Saxons we find it resolved at the coun- 
cil of Calcuth, that the Kings should be elected by the 
prissts and elders of the people; we find Alfred in his wiil, 
talking of the crown which God and the chiefs and the 
elders of the people had given him. We find Edgar elected, 
deposed, and restored by the same power. The oldest 
law-book since the conquest, but one, is the treatise-of 
Bractop, written in the reign of Henry IIT. This great lawyer 
of the state, as N, Bacon calls him, informs us that the king 
creatus est et electus, is made and elected, or chosen, that he 
may do justice to all. ‘To say the crown is elective, or that 
the King is elected, is all one. Here then is an instance 
of the crown being asserted elective, 400 vears before that 
mentioned by Blackstone. These words of Bracton are 
copied into the book called Fleta, a work of tlie greatest 
authority, written according to Selden, in the reign of 
Edward I. Henry III, therefore and Edward I. must be 
considered as elective monarchs; for to say of an heredi- 
tary sovereign that he was elected King, would be as ridi- 
culous as to say that on my father’s dying intestate, I was 
tlected heir to his estate, 
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But a much later and a much more remarkable instance 
of the exercise of the popular power in the election and 
deposition of the monarch, occurred about the commence- 
ment of the 14th century. This was the solemn depositiou 
of Richard Uf, in full assembly of the people, and the ne 
less solemn election of Henry Duke of Lancaster, under the 
name of Henry 1V. The proceedings on this oceasion are 
reported at full length in the Parliament rolls. These will 
inform us, that along list of crimes there given at large, 
among which were his interfering with, or injinencing the 
choice of the representatives of the people, and lits causing 
laws oppressive to the people to be enacted, by authority of 
Parliament,* seemed suficient to the estates of the reainz, 
for the King’s deposition, and therefore they deposed him 
accordingly. 


The throne being thus vacant.) the lords and estates after 


consultation had, did altogether assert that the Duke of 
Lancaster should reign over them; ‘¢ and after this thei) 
election, (1 give the words ot the record) the arcibish p 
caused King Henry to sit ia the royal seat.” 

The same public records of the hingdom furnish us wit! 
another instance ofa similar kind. About the vear 1480 
a great maliitude of the lords and commons presented to 
Richard Duke of Gloucester a roll of parchment in which 
are these words, ss Haviag in you singular coniidence, Wwe 


do choose you our King;” and * we desire, pray, and require 





you according to this cur election, to accept the said crown, 
This act was pertormed out of Parliament, but afterwards 
had the additional authority of a statute. 
At the revolution in JG88, it was ordained by the conven- 
;tion of the lords and commons that William and Mary 
Prince and Princess of Orange, be, and be declared King 
and Queen.” 

Against all this, what is produced hy those who side with 
hereditary right? ‘That whieh will be suthcient to make the 


reader doubtful? sufficient too, to estabus} 


Las true upon this 
point, what I have affirmed in my first paper ofall the princi- 
pal heads of the Consiitution, the want of a fixed and sure 
rule. The advocates of hereditary right wil tell us, and will 
tell us with truth,  Thet from time whereof the meniory of 


man runneth not to the contrary,” on the death of the 





possessor, his next heir tas generally sneceeded to the 


t 


‘crown; and that when this succession has been tnterrupted, 





———s ._— or ea Pea 





} * The Constitutionist hopes the reader will draw no inferences, however 
Necessary they may be, from whatis here saids lest they should amount to 
high treason. Richard {f, was deposed for enacting by autlerity of Pare 
liament oppressive laws; that is, he was deposed tor introducing rew laws, 


not for s»spendins ol€ one. 





¢ Cotton's Abridgement, page 339, 
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the throne has always been ulled by one of the same family. 
act of free 


To this it might be objected, that the reason of this regular 

secession was only a preference given to the royal familys, 
on account of the influence hereditary desceut has upon tli 
minds of mankind, which reason has been given for th 
preference of William, and which may be true 


ee 


Convention's 
in ten cases as well as in one, 

But it will be said, the act of setilement has fixed the 
crown in the present line; that is in such persons of it as are 
protestants ; (ehe only limitation, and a precious one it is) 
lie is to 


i Ae 


We suppose then some future king to turn papist 
as it appears; but who are to 


he expelled frow the throne 
The Par- 


declare him a papist, and who are to expel 
liament, perhaps. What, the King assent to: 
tion? She Houses of Lords and Commons! 
this A law authorizing them te do this, will be no 
where found; if the 


“ suinish muliituds. 





hima? 


is own depos? 
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Who pave them 


power? 


can only therefore be exccuted by 
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LETTER 
From The Blue Devil to the Black Dwarf. 





pack Vriend, 


= 





I hasten to inform thee of thy danger, 


a haere 


and of the vengeance of my master against thee for using thy 


truth, by 
Ma- 


jesty, and injurious to his most august allics; for thou know- 


endeavours to promote tue cause of vustice au 


’ ° . “ . ’ - ’ ‘ a 
disseminating opinions that are hostile to lis Sataumie 





est the agreements that subsist between the potentates of this 


earth, and the court of Satan: Thou knowest its fame. 


the political sagacity of my master has heen immortalized 


EE KS es ee 


vy one of the greatest of men, who with a poet’s eve has 


SI 


glanced from earth to bell, to detal with surprising accuracy 





stpreme in hell's 
all 


tie deep laid desigus of him who ae 
that a 


i 
for am- 


} ‘ : ee j 
dark conclave; and to whom this world and 


snherits are matters of serious coucern and regard; 
vition is still his ruling passion, and an extensive popula 
t.0n his only delight, He views with jealousy eve: ‘y exertion 
lest their too great 
for althouguoin Eng 

il 
knows that it is like the Christeniag of strips 
of the Ia 


‘sisted belween the law-makers 


éf his friends, activity should excite his | 
solemnly 
vet le 


d stone 


enemies to be vieilant; land tics 


ren . i , , 
Ceciare they will renounce him and all his works, 


» an 





i > © 1} ‘ . <° ; . 
bridges, alla part of the jaw nd; and as a good 


understanding | bas always sul 


well, 


and my mister, things have gone on toierably 
Phere are but few lecislators my master has much hatred 
against for their measures, but it was neceseary to lurnish iis 


friends with something like a plea to hoodwink the many, 





by snlarging on the few privileges that necessity has com 


(tion about forms and other trifles, 


itis dominions, 


VARF. 

pelled them to grant, and which they contended were an 
will. 

I grieve to think, friend, that thou art out of the road of 
my 


preferment; for none can prosper but those who serve 


master with zeal and fidelity, and as thou art gone from his 
service, thou must abide the consequence, for an eamity 's 
excited against thee for thy efforts. Thy talents are ap- 


and thy impudence acknowledged; but, friend, 


and if | ean con- 


preciated, 
let us reason together upon thy cenduct, 
vince thy then will Satan and the present 


injutsters of England rejoice ; 


thee of folly, 


for when C—-- — mourns, 


all hell is in confusion; there ts a loving amity between 
them, a holy and sacred alliance concluded for upholding 
heautifving the temple of ignorance, and Lord S——-— 
is appointed chief priest, after the order of Moloch, 
compelled to depart from the high office which he now fills 


Pandemonium itself now looks 


and 
when 


with so much effect. Even 


cheeriul at the aecession of so many guests; and its walls 
shook with applause at the grateful intelligence conimun- 
cated, by not by any poor 
devil, but by the great devil himself, who stood like a tower 


and addressed them upon 


not the underlings of otlice, 
amidst bis friends and followers, 
the encreased prosperity of lis empire, and the result of his 
second appearance ou this earth, at the glorious congress of 
Vienna, where he had been treated with respect and diguity 
by ind a treaty offensive and defensive was 


concluded, 


all the powers, 
But on account of Satan’s name being atixed 
to the document, to be made public, for reasons 
principally urged by Lord C- on that occasion; 
who jusisted that there were some old women and children, 

who would be alarmed at finding him a party coucerned 
in the affair: therefore expediency. made it indispensible tor 
him to insist upou the treaty being kept a secret; for al- 
though Satan was a good jovial companion, with as good 
intentions ¢s himself, yet every individual was not persuaded 
of his kind affection ror his friends, and it would be most pru- 
to the proposition, And after some alterca- 
Satan acceded to the 
noble lord on account of the great service he lad rendered 
by the measures he had adopted. Now my 
Black Friend, pause before you wrile; consider attentively I 
beseech you, the situation in which you are placed; not only 
but what is of more importance while 


it is mever 


— —-—----- 


dent to accede 


my master offende d, 


you are Kugland, his Royel Highness’s ministers, his 
very best friends, ave also offended at your conduct; aud 


they may send you to their alis’s dominions, according to 
the agreement of his most holy alliance, which I hope ray 
ever remalh @ monument of the wisdom of the nineteenth 
centtuy. But IT willinform thee ofthe subject, as wellas the 
speech delivered by Satan upon his return trom Vienna, ina 
future communication; in the interim | expect thou wilt 
forward me a letter through the median Secretary of 
State's office, who has kindly condescended to frank all 
letters sent to thy friend and well- wisher, 


A BLUE DEVIL, 


¢ 
Or 
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SOUTHEY’S LETTER TO Mr, ‘W. SMITII, M. P. 


—----=— 


We know of no object more contemptible than a man 
blustering in a bad cause, and attempting to defend what 
is in itself indefensible. This is Mr. Southey’s case. He 
Las lost all pretensions to integrity of principle, aud yet he 
must rail at those who think it a duty to paint him in bis 
proper colours, te has published 45 pages of angry com- 
ment and impotent obuse, because Mr. W. Smith took 
occasion to touch this imp of darkness with the spear of 
Ithuriel, and started him trom his shaded recess in the 
pages of the Quarterly Review, into which he had crept 
to discharge those arrows at random, which his cowardice 
would not have allowed him to throw in the light of day. 
He pretends to be mightily astonished that the term renegade 
should be applied to him; although such a designation seems 
peculiarly fitted to the character of a man, who from being 
the professed friend of freedom, and of liberal principles, 
is now become the paid flatterer of «a court, the morals and 
chastity of which future pens will do justice to; and the 
seeret opponent of all who still pursue the honest, open, 
generous path of liberty and honor, of which he himself 
pretends to have been ence vain, before the avarice of his 
age had absorbed the daring of his youthful spirit. Mr. 
Southey gets rid of the Quarterly Review, in his reply, as 
soon as he can, leaving it, in his own words, to stand upon 
its own merits, Yet Mr. Southey cannot but know that 


‘this medium of his malignant ragings against freedom stands 


upon a much firmer basis than any merit it may possess, 
It is grounded firmly upon the treasury, and wiil be sup- 


ported upon that foundation as long as a weak and insolent . 


adgainistration wapt to purchase falsehood and calumny 
against the people, and Mr. Southey can supp!» the mere- 
tricioas demand, A great part of the pages in question are 
devoted to an egotistic display of the private character and 
amazing talents of this purchased flatterer by the year. 
With all this we have nothing to do: and as little with the 
visionary dreams of a romantic boy, which Mr, Southey 
appears to wishws to belicve he was, when he wrote the 
poem of Wat Tyler; he was then “ weary of all the oppres- 


” 


sion done under the sun;” and what has reconciled him to 
so much of it at present, we leave to the consolation of his 
conscience ; if that feeling also, was not one of the dreams 
of his youth, which his progressive wisdom has enzdled him 


to banish! Mr. Southey should however, recollect, that 


althoagh a man is at liberty to improve his mind, and to 
change his opinion, yet the world will always look with a 
Jealous disposition upon the men who may be fairly suspected 
of any interested motive for an abdication of those seunti- 
ments which have been held by the wisest of all ages, 


Against the present race of revolutionary writers, as Mr, 
Southey calls them, he breathes thentrue spirit of a rene- 
gade. We addresses Mr, Smith, and says, “ Lask you, Sir, 
“in which of my writings, have [appealed to the base, or 
‘“‘ malignant passions of mankind. And [ask you, whether 
“the present race of revolutionary writers appeal to any 
“other? What man’s private character did { stab? Whom 
© did Liibel? Whom did I slander?) Whoin did fT traduce? 
“ These misercants dive by calumny and sedition; they are 
“Jibellers, and liars by trade!” Wretched and pitiable old 
man! his reason ean scarcely have survived the wreck ot 
his principles: his intellects must have suffered in the ex- 
traction of lis honesty; or he would never have confounded 
such opposites in this string of queries; and mingled pro- 
fessions and practices as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness. Poets daureats are in all ages liars by trade; anc 
delibovate and hireling liars too; but we must acquit Scr: 
they of being a Zibeller, for he seems to have lost the faculty 
of speaking truth: and ifthe Attorney General will spare 
him his past effences of this description, we dare promise {cr 
him, Ae shail not offend again in that way, at least as long 
as his salary is regularly paid. With due deference, tuo 
we would submit, that if there be any ‘* miscreants,” who 
live by calumny, Mr. Southey may take his place amonz>! 
them, as the leader of the class: for what are all his coin- 


mendations of the court, but calunimies upon the peop!'c! 





; Has he the insoleuce to ask whom he has traduced?) We 
‘answer, the people, Whom has he slandered?) The peop’. 
| Whose character has he attempted to stab? The character 
of the people. He has leagued himself with the base, maiig- 
nant temper of despotism; and wonld as far as in his fech!e 
efforts Hes, assist it to crush them, and trample on their de- 
voted necks for a paltry salary, given by those who must 
despise the sycophant who can receive a boun from hands 
like theirs. 

Mr. Southey has favored us with some few cpinions upon 
the general state of society amongst us, which form an ad- 
mirable exposition of the principles of the slavish school to 
which he would transfer our education. He tells us we can 
have no safety with “ a population, half Luddite, half Lazza- 
roni.” Here may we be permitted to ask, WHO have made 
the population half Luddite, and half Lazzaroni? that 1, 
half ber gars: and half disaffected?) Truth and common 
sense must answer, his friends, the present ministers, and the 
system which he would lend the crutch and reverend ay 
pearance of his age to support. And yet he has the auda- 
city to tell ws, that “it is the people at this time who stand 
in need of reformation, and not the Government!” 


That the peop'e do stand in need of reformation, we cer 
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ainiv know: They have yet too many prejudices and too 
much ignorance to conquer: they have yet to acquire a 
contempt tor many of the beings who, like Mr. Southey, 
have advocated and betrayed their cause; they have yet to 
learn their rights that they may be enabled to recover 
them: but what has kept them in the dark; what has 
given them prejudices that might obscure their faculties, 
rather than the reason which would expand their minds? 
Yo whom or what, do the people owe that “ brutality, 
“ wretchedness, and ignorance,” which Mr. Southey says 
‘ exist in the very centre of civilized society ?” It may not 
be prudent for us to answer the question; but Mr. Soun- 
they would in better times have heen anxious to assert, 
that a tythe of the money spent during the last twenty years 
in wicked and unnecessary wars, would have extended the 
light of religion, virtue and information, through all those 
miserable districts where famine, and misery now reign the 
tyrants paramount over every ray Of earthly happiness, or 
comfort. But while we admit with sorrow, that the people 
stand in need of reformation, we cannot be blind, or false 
enough, to deny that the evstem of goverament is im need 


try of a hireling writer to assert it is in want of none, with- 
out giving him the broad, the direct, and the unequivocal 
condemnation of his wilful falsehood, That a weak and 
timid man, might see danger to peace and liberty both in 
the impetuous rashness of the populace, and the deliberate 
aim at tyranny in a ministry, might be conceded. But he 
who asserts that the constitution of this country is in greater 
danger from its most violent opponents, than trom ils trea- 
cherous friends, i3 either fool or knave. Myr. Southey may 
determine for himseif, which epithet is of ‘ the noblest 
wear.” Mr. Southey however has remedies of all sorts, 
though they seem to us of sa empirical a marure, that even 
the gossips of the treasury will be too wise to adopt them, f 
atleast to any further eatent. Asa means of ‘ bettering 
the condition of the people, he says the first thing neces- 
sary, “is to prevent it from being worsened.” We do not 
see how the condition of society can be worse that it is; 
without the dissolution of the fabric: but we are still more 
at a loss to comprehend what effect Mr. Southey’s remedy 
will produce. He says Ministers as a remedy, ‘* must curd 
" the seditious press, and keep it curbed.” "The literal meaa- 
ing of this, seems to be only, “ don't let the press abuse the 
Ministers and Mr. Southey, no matter bow they deseive it: 
for if you abuse ihe little liberty they have lefi vou, they will | 


take it away altogether, and it will not be ther hatred of Ii- 


ei ther you, nor vour patrons, could survive the loss of the 
‘eodom of the press in England. You are not born for that 
vratification, we dare venture to assure you. ‘There ‘ay 
le a thousand victims to the attempt to destroy it. ft mav 
be partially subdued ;; but it bas been enjoyed too long, and 
is valued too highly, to be surrendered to the guardianship 
of the present administration, as a legacy bequeathed tu 
them by Sguire Southey in his dotage, 

This gentleman should by all means be returned to the 
House of Commons, The ministers have no one there so 
well qualified to ride the roching-horse of impudent delu- 
sion, if he can without a blush venture to speak what he has 
committed to paper. Lord Castlereagh himself has too 
much modesty to repeat what Mr. Southey has written. 
When his lordship is pressed upon the subject of economy, 
he invariably replies that economy should be practised ; 
that retrenchment ought to be carried as far as possible; 
and that such is the endeavour of his majesty’s ministers. 
But Mr. Southey comes freely forward, (whether unbought 
or not, we cannot say,) and asseits that ‘‘ never was there 
amore senseless cry than that which is at this time raised 
for retrenchment in the public expenditure, as a means of 
alleviating the public distress.” The evil says Mr. Southey 
is, that © foo little is spent!’ Bravo! bravo! bravissimo! 
‘This is, indeed the best of all. Would you relieve the 
Hutional distress. Double, or treble Mr. Southey’s salary, 
aud be will spend it for the advantage of the state! Create 


-nkinitel i bial ew dichiecaliailt nell a thousand new and useless offices, and double all the 
: > ** ¥ 2 ‘ sy . 77° } ¥ e 6 ° e . > 
of infinitely more: and we cannot suffer the tntercsted sophts-} salaries of your sinecurists and peusioners! Return the 


} Prince Regent his fifty thousand pounds, winch he has 


generously, but mistakenly, remitted from his usual expen- 
diture, and give him a hundved thousand more to expend, 
no matter in what way. There is too little spent! Good 
people of England, there is too little spent! ‘That is the 
mischief! Your ministers, says Mr. Southey, would oblige 
you by sperding a little more; and perhaps they might: 
bat they are not all poets like Mr. Southey, they cannot 
dream on visionary gold, and think it real. Although it 
might be below the consideration of @ poct, a prime niinis 
ler is sometimes obliged to look at what he ts likely lo get, 
as wellas what he would be disposed lo spend. But it is 
idle to enter into the discussion of politics with Vie. Southey. 
The qualities that are requisite even for a very indifferent 
statesman, are not to be expected in the com osition ofa 
man who confesses that at the age of twenty-one, he did not 
know the most obvious principles of right and wrong; that 
he dreamed gway that portion of life which others employ 
in the acquisition of real information; aud that he only 
wakened to the principles of common seuse, when he was 
likely to be well paid for being wise. We must not however 
expect to escape ceusure, because he is an object of pity: 
we can certainly forgive his linpotent attempts co imyure the 
principles which he once appeared designed by nature to 


defend ; but it is auly while he keeps behind the curtain of 


the Quarterly Review that he is entitied to any forbearauce. 


There he may fabricate bis childish arrows, and call them 
poisoned, aud fatal, when he dips them in his spleen; there 
he will be as secure from chastisement, as Insivuilicance ean 
make him; and we may then sing to him the requieny of 


Yunins :— 
“ Theu quiet soul, sleep thou a qniet sleep.” 





berty, but your indiscretion in the use of it, thet will occasion 
} ? ti ’ 
the loss of the freedom of the Press.” De not be alarmed, Sir; | 





Fhe best passage in the letter, is the opiaion Mr. Southey 


Jnow entertains of Wat Tyler, We imsert it at large. 


“ Por the book itself, 1 deny that it is a seditious perform. 
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ance; for it places in the mouths of the personages who are | 
introduced nothing move thau a correct statement of their 
real principles. 
know; the errors which it contains being especially dange- 
rous at this time, Therefore 1 came forward without hesita- 
tion to avow if, to claim it as my own property, which had 
never been alienated, and to suppress it. And 1 am desir- 
ous that my motives in thus acting should not be wisunder. 
stood, The piece was written under the influence ef opi- 
nions which I have long since outgrown, and repeatedly dis- 
claimed, but for which 1 have never affected to feel either 
shame or contrition; they were taken up conscientiously in 
early youth, they were acted upon in disregard of all world- 
ly considerations, and they were left beliind in the same 
straight-forward course, as I advanced ip years. It was 
written when republicanism was confined to a very small 
number of the educated classes; when those who were 
known to entertain such opinions were exposed to personal 
danger from the populace; and when a spirit of Anti-jaco- 
binism was predominant, which I cannot characterize more 
truly than by saying, that it was as unjust and intolerant, 
though not quite as ferocious, as the Jacobinism of the pre- 
sent day. Had the poem been published during any quiet 
state of the public mind, the act of dishonesty in the pub- 
lisher would have been the same; but I should have left it 
unnoticed, in full confidence that it would have been forgot- 
ton as speedily as itdeserved. But4n these times, it was in- 
cumbent upon me to come forward as I have done, It be- 
came me to disclaim whatever had been erroneous and in- 
temperate in my former opinions, as frankly and as fearlessly 
as Ionce maintained it. And this I did, not as one who 
felt himself in any degree disgraced by the exposure of the 
crude and misdirected feelings of his youth, (feelings right 
in themselves, and wiong only in their direction,) but as one 
whom no considerations have ever deterred from doing what 
he believed to be his duty.” 


» 


ee ee 


eprrusrens 
What is Disloyalty ? 

One of our jadges ona recent circuit through the country, 
is reported in the papers to have observed that notwith- 
standing the calendar of criminals was much larger than it 
had ever been known, yet he congratulated the country, 
upon the fact that none of them had been tainted with 
disloyalty, cr sedition! Inthe opinion of a judge then, and 
a good one, no doubt, it appears that breaking the laws, 
oulraging the public peace, committing robberies and em- 
bruing their hands in the blood of their neighbours, is an 
object of congratulation, provided they pay the tythes and 


the taxes quietly, and consider Lord Castlereagh as the 


saviour of his country. It is not disloyalty to rob, to mur- 


der, and to break all the Jaws which society has made for 
the general good; nor is it sedition to steal sheep or horses, 
Our laws must proportion their punishment very absurdly 
when they sentence a man to be hanged for stealing ten 
pence; and yet consider sedition as a venial offence, and 
disloyalty no offence at all; while a learned judge congra- 
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eause sedition and disloyalty are not found in their company, 


But we see through the drift of this language, which but 


That it is a mischievous publication, I]. 
:; ill becomes a judge, who ought to know his duty better than 


to join the ministerial hue and cry after fancied treason, 
and punish those for murmuring whom their system has 
robbed of-every blessing, We honestly tell this judge, that 
there is no disleyalfy amongst the people; the disloyal are 
to be net with in much greater abundance in the palaces of 


the country, and in the councils of its ministers, than in the 


walks of the people; who while they blame the titled spoilers 
who have deprived them of the protecting influence of one 
Jaw, have too much sense to offer any outrage to those laws 


which are yet suffered to remain. 


--— -~ 


LIBERTY TREE. 


In a chariot of tight from the regions of d 
The goddess of liberty came— 
Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 


And hither conducted the dame, 


A fair budding branch irom the gardens above, 
Where millions with millions agree; 

She brought in her hand asa pledge of her love, 
And the plant she named liberty tree. 


The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground-— 
Like a native it flourished and bore, 

And the fame of its fruit drew the nations around 
To seek ont this peaceable shore. 

Unmindful of names or distinctious they came, 
For freemen like brothers agree; 

With one spirit endued, they one iriendship pursued, 
And their temple was liberty tree. 


Beneath this fair tree like the patriarchs of old, 
‘a heir bread in contentment they eat, 

Unvexed with the troubles of silver and gold, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 

With timber and tat they old Pugland supplied, 
And supported her power ov the sea; 

Her battles they fought without getting a groat, 
Tor the honor of liberty tree. 


But hear, oh ye swains, ‘tis a tale most profane, 


How all the tyrannical powers, 
ae rae and —-—-— are uniting amain 


To cut down this guardian of our’s. 
From the east to the west blow the trumpet to arms, 
Thro’ the land let the sound of it Hee, 
Let the far and the near ali unite with a eleer, 
In defence of our Itberty tree. 
T. Paine. 
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tulates his countrymen upon all sorts of crimes, merely be- 





